APPENDIX
THE PROJECT METHOD
THE "project method" is being made so much the subject of
discussion and experiment, especially among teachers of young
children, that it seems desirable to add some further remarks
on the method, especially by way of warning. The funda-
mental principle of the method is that of wholehearted purpose
on the part of the pupil The precise opposite is the method in
which the purpose is the teacher's, not the pupil's; the method
of setting a task, and requiring the pupil to perform that task,
possibly with penalties for failure to do so. Directly this is
understood, the student of modern education sees that there is
nothing fundamentally new in the method as an idea. But there
is a new emphasis upon the underlying principle, and a new
enthusiasm for carrying it into effect in schools in which
experiment is encouraged. Though not new in idea, the
method is new enough in practice. The old method is that of
dull lesson-learning. The new method is that of purposeful
activity. From this definition certain important consequences
flow.
(I) There is no special connection between the project
method and the teaching of young children. For example, at
a certain men's evening institute, a general interest in "wire-
less" led to the focusing of that interest in a class, and a
syllabus was so framed as to ensure that the men made a sound
theoretical as well as practical study of the subject. On the
assumption that the men took an active part in framing the
syllabus, this was a pure example of the project method. If an
ordinary school or college course of physics had been offered,
even with a "wireless" bias, the class would probably have
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